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States government to work toward collective security. Second- 
ly, I mark the stress of the United States government toward 
the attainment of a strong, united, democratic China, which 
is essential to the working of the United Nations Organization. 


Mr. Smitu: The Truman statement goes on from there to 
point out that the management of internal affairs is the respon- 
sibility of the people of a sovereign nation and that the people of 
China must adjust their differences promptly by peaceful nego- 


tiation. 


Mr. Puexps: The document, then, makes two points: (1) 
negotiations depend upon the cessation at once of hostilities 
between the armies of the National government and those of the 
Communists so that the return of all China to effective Chinese 
control may be possible; (2) a national conference of representa- 
tives of the major political elements in China is to bring about an 
early solution of the unification of China. 


Mr. Smit: And the document points out that the present 
government of China is the proper instrument to achieve that 
unification. It stresses that the United States recognizes Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government as the legal government of China. 


Mr. MacNair: In addition to the points just mentioned, I 
also note a reference which seems to me significant in regard to 
the Cairo Declaration and the Potsdam Agreement and to the 
liberation of all of China and the return of Manchuria to Chi-’ 
nese control. This document uses the word ‘‘control” instead of 
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_the word “sovereignty.” Inasmuch as the United States has long 
recognized the sovereignty of China over Manchuria, it is now 
referring to the importance of China’s having control over 
Manchuria. 

In addition, there is also the statement of the American ob- 
ligation to assist in the disarmament and the evacuation of the 
Japanese troops still in China. A statement which, it seems to 
me, is addressed quite as much to the American people as to the 
Chinese people says that the United States government intends 
to adhere to the policy of disarmament of the Japanese and 
thereby to aid in bringing about effective unification and peace 


in China. 


Mk. Smitu: I wonder if it is not also addressed to the Ameri- 
can people as much as the Chinese when the document goes 
right on from there to say that the United States continues its 
recognition of the Chungking government and that it will con- 
tinue to cooperate with that government. It will do this specifi- 
cally for the elimination of Japanese influence in China. Then 
the declaration adds that there must be a prompt cessation of 
hostilities and that the United States will not intervene in Chi- 
nese internal strife. , 

The basis upon which that is predicated apparently comes up 
in the next paragraph, when it says that the United States has 
paid a great price for peace in the Pacific and that this sacrifice 
will be frustrated if Japanese influence is not eliminated. But, 
more than that, it says that this will also be true if China does 
not go on to take her place as a unified and democratic and 


peaceful nation. 
Mr. Pue-ps: In a rather sharp contrast, the document, after 


stressing the points just made by Smith, does say that the Unit- 
ed States government, cognizant that the present National gov- 
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ernment of China is a one-party government, believes that 
peace and unity and democratic reform in China will be fur- 
thered if the basis of this government is broadened to include 
other political elements in the country. The United States, it 
says, strongly advocates that a national conference, which shall 
be chosen on a fair and effective representation, be called of 
these major political elements. The United States government 
also recognizes that such a fundamental change from the recent 
history of the Chungking government would require modifica- 
tion of the one-party political tutelage as only an interim ar- 
rangement initiated by Sun Yat-sen. 

It also goes on to say, however, that the autonomous armies, 
such as those of the Communists, are inconsistent with, if not im- 
possible for, political unity in China. Therefore, the institution 
of a broadly representative government must be the step which 
shall make possible the elimination of these autonomous armies 
from within the country. 


Mr. MacNair: As if to make doubly clear the intention of 
the United States not to intervene in China’s internal affairs 
and to make clear that our immediate objective is to get rid of 
Japanese influence, it is called to the attention of the Chinese 
people that it is their duty—the Chinese people’s duty and all 
the people’s duty—to work out the detailed steps leading to 
unity. It says that foreign intervention is inappropriate but 
that China has a clear responsibility to the United Nations to 
eliminate civil war as soon as possible, which means, in the es- 
timation of Washington, ow. 


Mr. Situ: Washington goes on to say, however, that China 
is definitely going to reap benefits from that policy because it 
says that, as China moves along those indicated lines, the United 
States will assist in every reasonable way to help in the rehabili- 
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tation of China. It includes in this assistance in building up an 
_ effective military establishment to maintain the peace in China. 


Mr. Puetps: The document finally ends with what are not 
only promises but evidently conditions, from the point of view 
of this country—namely, the promises of credits and of large 
loans if China moves along the lines indicated. 


Mr. MacNair: All of us will agree that the fifteen points 
just mentioned in review constitute a most significant state- 
ment on the part of the present Administration with respect 
to present-day China. The question is, however, whether this 
statement will work out and whether it is in line with traditional 
American policy. 

As I went through the document with reasonable care, it 
seemed to me that this statement must be considered from two 
points of view. On the one side, very clearly implied, is the main- 
tenance of the old American policy which may be said to have 
begun as far back as 1784.7 But, in addition to the old policy, 
there is the new policy of working out collective security with 
the aid of the Chinese and by giving aid to the Chinese. 


Mr. Smitu: We ought to place a good deal of emphasis right 
now on the continuity of American policy in the Far East. We 
are not inventing a policy with respect to China in this state- 
ment. We have pursued a course of action for a long time with 
certain very definite objectives in the Far East. We want a uni- 
fied China. We want a stable China. We want political stability 

2 American trade with China began in the earliest days after the establish- 
ment of independence and the new government. The first vessel bearing the 
United States flag to make the voyage to the Far East was the “Empress of 
China,” which left New York in February, 1784, for Canton with a cargo of 
ginseng. The return from this voyage aroused great interest, and other vessels 
were soon fitted out in Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


and Norfolk for voyages to China. Under congressional acts of 1789 and 1791, 
by which special favors were extended to China trade, this trade grew rapidly. 
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not only to further our own democratic interests but also to 
further our trade. Now we have added to that the desirability 
of a stable China in order to keep the peace of the world. We 
have added, that is, to a traditional policy one new element— 
the element of collective security. I do not see, however, that 
that in the least modifies or vitiates the basis for our policy over 


a period of time. 


Mr. Pue ps: That is probably right, but it does seem to me 
that there may be another new element in the situation which 
is caused by the fact that it seems necessary for a large Ameri- 
can military force to achieve the end of Chinese unity. The pres- 
ence of that force, virtually on the side of the present Chungking 
government, may make it rather impossible for that govern- 
ment to enter into a typical Chinese compromise which would 
result in internal unity. That is one of the new complicating 
factors. 


Mr. MacNair: Another aspect which is of importance, also, 
is whether we agree with the statement made a moment ago by 
Smith when he said that everybody wants a united China. 
Would you subscribe to that statement, Phelps? 


Mr. Puetps: So far as the Chinese are concerned, I think 
that there is no question at all about that. As for some of the 
foreign countries, I could not say. I do feel that American policy 
always has been for a peaceful and a united China. The thing 
which is puzzling me is that our hand, in a sense, is being forced 
by the necessity of a large military force to achieve that. Will it 
actually achieve that? 


Mr. Smit: You have left out of the thing one very impor- 
tant equation. The American military force in China at the 
present time is occasioned by the simple fact that the Chinese 
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and the Japanese have been fighting a war on two opposite 
sides for the last eight years. The reason for our being in China 
is an aftermath of fighting the Japanese. 


Mr. Puetps: I recognize that, but the difficulty is that, in 
order for the formal Chungking government to accept the sur- 
render of the Japanese, they have to be moved by a foreign 
military power into a territory where they come face to face 
with the so-called Communist armies. The danger is that that 
may precipitate a prolonged civil war and prolonged American 
armed intervention on a large scale. 


Mr. MacNarr: But does that not also bring into the picture 
another aspect of the present-day situation in China? Let us 
suppose that for whatever the reason the United States should 
decide to withdraw its forces in China. Let us suppose even that 
for some reason or other, unpredictable at the moment but 
nevertheless apparent here and there in Mr. Truman’s state- 
ment, the United States government might even withdraw rec- 
ognition of the Chungking National government, what would 
be the effect upon the strength of the Kuomintang ?3 


3In October, 1928, the Nationalist party, or Kuomintang, having won a 
military triumph, established a government at Nanking, which was recognized 
by the leading nations as the official government of China. 

The Nanking government is essentially a party government in which the 
central executive committee of the Kuomintang appoints the members of five 
councils (Yiian) which carry on the government. The five councils are: (1) the 
executive, which establishes ministries and commissions for executive and other 
duties; (2) the legislative, with power to make laws and decide on budgets, peace, 
war, and international affairs; (3) the judicial, which has charge of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the discipline of officials; (4) the examination council, 
which determines qualifications and fitness for public service; and (5) the con- 
trol council, which exercises the powers of impeachment and auditing. The head 
of the national government is the president of the central executive committee of 
the Kuomintang. After 1939 the Supreme National Defense Council took over 
all the peacetime functions of the Central Political Council, which was the high- 
est political organ of the peacetime government and which formed a link between 
the Kuomintang and the government, and assumed emergency powers. 

Independent of the five Yian, but subordinate to the national government, is 
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I am inclined to believe that the Kuomintang government of | 
Chungking and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek would not last 
very long. What is your impression of that, Phelps? You have 
lived in China a long time. 


Mr. Pue ps: Of course, the sudden withdrawal of this major 
assistance to the Chungking government by a foreign power 
might eventuate either in the collapse of that government, 
which would mean at least temporary chaos in China, or it 
might mean the forcing of the Chungking government to enter 
into peaceful negotiations with the other political groups in 
China, like the Democratic League or the Communists. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is not only implied; it is stated in Tru- 
man’s statement that the American government for whom Mr. 
Truman is speaking feels that the time has now come when the 
Kuomintang must get into touch—and really effective touch— 
with the Communists and other democratic elements, if you 
wish, in that country. 


Mr. Puetps: But the catch in that is that Chungking will 
depend upon the armed force to bring their forces into these 


“hot spots.” They will thus make compromise or negotiation 
unnecessary. 


Mr. Smiru: The answer to that, it seems to me, is perfectly 
clear. The Chungking government cannot negotiate from a 
position of collapse. You said a moment ago, Phelps, that it 
might very easily be that the withdrawal of American support 
would collapse the government. Is a collapsed government going 
to bring about the unification of China? 


the National Military Council, whose chairman has the power to declare war, 
make peace, and conclude treaties. The People’s Political Council was created in 


1938 and given the power to make proposals to and inquiries of the national 
government. 
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We have said in this Truman statement that the govern- 
ment of China is the proper instrument to effect unification 
through the broadening of its base. Then a withdrawal of recog- 
nition which collapses the government destroys it as the very 
effective instrument for which we want to use it. 


Mr. Puetps: That is true. I did not exactly say that it would 
eventuate in collapse, although that is a possibility. Incidental- 
ly, this point is a testimony to the present dependence of the 
Chungking government upon an armed foreign power. 


Mr. MacNarr: Would you consider that this policy of Tru- 
man’s is a policy of intervention? If it is, what type of interven- 


tion is it? 


Mr. PHetps: The document has taken care to point out both 
to the American public as well as to the United Nations and to 
the whole world that there is an urgency and a time element in 
this situation. Such intervention, or whatever we may call it, 
is strictly limited to specific goals—the disarmament and evacua- 
tion of the Japanese and the elimination of Japanese influence 
in China. 

I am a little puzzled about that. Smith, what do you think is 
meant by “the elimination of Japanese influence in China”? 


Mr. SmitH: That means, I think, three or four things. The 
Japanese have been influential at several points. The largest 
single Japanese influence anywhere in that area is the influence 
in Manchuria, where they have had a very strong economic in- 
dustrial establishment. That has to be knocked out. Then there 
have been Japanese who have been working with puppets of the 
Chungking government. They have to be knocked out. There 
have been Japanese who have been working with the Commu- 
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nists, and they have to be knocked out. The point is to finis 
the Japanese. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is quite true—to finish the Japaness 
But that brings in the question of the time element. As I rea 
this document, it seems to have one additionally importan 
factor in it that might not be easily grasped. If one reads it wit 
sufficient care, one-finds the element of urgency and, if I ma 
use such a term, almost the element of threat. I was impresse 
by the fact (at least I assume it to be a fact) that the Unite 
States government is friendly to the present government c 
China and to the people but that it is certainly bringing grea 
pressure to bear. Along with that pressure is the idea of im 


mediacy. 


Mr. Puetps: I am also a little puzzled as to whether th 
document really is directed toward Chungking or toward th 
Communists. What do you think? How will the Communists i: 
China react to this document? Is there anything in this docu 
ment, from the Communist point of view and with regard to th 
goals which they have been trying to reach? 


Mr. MacNarr: There is a great deal. As a matter of fact, 
should think that the Communists might easily, at the moment 
gain a slightly greater degree of comfort from it than the Gen 
eralissimo and his backers in the Chungking-Nanking govern 
ment. 

In other words, a careful reading of this document, in th 
light of the demands which have been made by the Communist 
for several years past (and especially in the past few months) 
indicates to me that the United States government, withou 
saying so directly, is manifesting an idea that it approves basica 
ly of what the Communists are after. I do not mean that | 
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supports broad Communist policy, but it does uphold the desire 
of the Communists really to restore the United Front and to 
effectuate a government in which all the peoples of China will 
have a voice. 


Mr. Siru: I do not agree with that. I think that you have 
imputed to the Communists things which ought to be imputed to 
the government of China. After all, these phrases of broadening 
the base, of ending political tutelage, ending one-party rule, and 
representing other parties in a more democratic government are 
not taken from the manifestoes of the Communists; they are tak- 
en from the speeches of Chiang Kai-shek over the course of the 
last year. He has said repeatedly that the period of political 
tutelage is at an end and that his government is very definitely 
going to broaden the base. Now, we are taking him at his word. 

On the other hand, so far as giving aid and comfort to the 
Communists is concerned, the one thing that the document does 
say specifically is that the United States does not favor the 
retention of autonomous armies in China, which has been the 
stumbling block, from the Communist point of view, in nego- 


tiations with Chungking. 


Mr. Puetps: But we should not overlook the fact that the 
sentence just before that statement about the elimination of 
autonomous armies states that there shall be a representative 
government in which a// the major political elements— like the 
Democratic League, the Communists, and others—shall have 
actual participation in Chungking. When these other groups 
feel the assurance of participation in the government, then 
there will be no fear about eliminating the autonomous armies. 


Mr. MacNarr: Also, when a truly effective united govern- 
ment—representing all the people of China and all the various 
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factions of that country—is established, the question of autono- 
mous armies will be solved, because, unless I am incorrectly 
informed, one of the ideas of the Communists has been that the 
National armies of the Chiang Kai-shek government were also 
really Kuomintang armies—just as the Communist armies were 
autonomous armies. But if Mr. Truman’s ideas are carried out, 
the Kuomintang will cease to rule through an army, even as the 
Communists will cease to rule a large area through their army. 
In other words, there will be a Chinese National, but not a 
Chinese Kuomintang, army ruling the country. 


Mr. Smitu: That is absolutely right. I believe that the impor- 
tant thing there is that dissident groups in China, as, for ex- 
ample, the Communists, become politically dissident rather 
than militarily dissident and that the rule in China of the ma- 
jority be a political and not a military rule; and that is what is 
meant, I think, by broadening the base of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Frankly, I am optimistic. I think that it can be done. 


Mr. Puetps: This document, it seems to me, has been very 
carefully worked out in order to express the points of view of the 
major differing elements in China. I would, at this point, chal- 
lenge what Smith said a moment or two ago when he declared 
that the Communists have not stated so clearly as Chungking 
their political aims for a united China. 

It is a striking thing that the Democratic League and also a 
declaration by some three hundred intellectuals and writers in 
China are taking the point of view of the so-called Communists 
in the demand for a fundamental change in the government of 
China. They ask that the constituent assembly and officers and 
governors shall be elected on a democratic election basis. 


Mr. SmitH: That has been agreed to by the Kuomintang 
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Now this statement says definitely, “Go ahead and put it into 
practice,” which seems to me to be very sound. 


Mr. Puetps: The National government may actually agree 
to it, but during the years they have never done anything about 
it. That is what arouses the suspicion. 


Mr. Smitu: They have been fighting a war, too, Phelps. Why 
go perfectionist on Chiang Kai-shek at the moment and forget 
everybody else? 


Mr. Puetps: The fact is that many of the people in China 
feel that the best way to have fought the war (and maybe it 
could have been done much quicker) would have been by the 
earlier use of the democratic method. That is one explanation 
for the close contact between the people and the guerrilla armies. 
Political democracy has been used there. 


Mr. MacNair: The question now, however, is: Will Presi- 
dent Truman’s policy work? As I studied this document, I was 
impressed with the practical aspects of it. Too many times gov- 
ernment diplomatic documents seem to have been born in a 
_ vacuum. In other words, they seem to sail forth into the empy- 
rean, and, when one tries to find out what they really mean one 
finds that they are pretty vague. In this case, I am impressed by - 
what seems to me a really honest and a practical attempt on the 
part of Mr. Truman and his government to bring about a policy 
in China which, though in keeping with the older policy of the 
United States, brings into the picture the idea of collective se- 
curity—the security to be gained through the United Nations. 
I also call attention again to that idea of urgency which applies 


again and again in various parts of this document. 


Mr. Smitu: It is practical from several points of view. It is a 
practical move at the present time to support the government of 
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China. But there is an international aspect about it to which I 
want to call attention. This declaration in this form at this 
time puts us pretty well in line with the Russians, also, because 
the Russians have taken the same position since last August. 


Mr. MacNarr: I am glad that you bring that point out, be- 
cause undoubtedly the unknown position in China is the Rus- 
sian factor. We cannot consider that any policy which could be 
interpreted as anti-Russian or even implying a lack of belief in 
the general integrity of the objectives of the Russians could work. 


Mr. Puevps: It is important, in the endeavor to understand 
Russian foreign policy, not to confuse it by thinking that Rus- 
sian foreign policy takes place in the consideration of the in- 
ternal party politics of any neighboring country. For instance, 
one often hears it said that the recent Sino-Russian Treaty‘ has 
let down the Chinese Communists and that Russia perhaps 
should not have done that. Actually, the situation of the Chinese 
Communist is not a major element in Russian foreign policy. 


4 The Christian Science Monitor for August 27, 1945, reported: “‘Russia and 
China were bound today in a thirty-year friendship treaty which is designed to 
block for that period any possible Japanese aggression in Asia and which ap- 
parently paves the way for a peaceful settlement of Chungking-Chinese Com- 
munist differences..... 

“The agreement provides for its own renewal automatically for ‘an unlimited 
period’ unless within one year before the expiration date one of the signatories 
notifies the other that it desires to end the pact. 

“The principal points of the treaty: (1) Russia to give military supplies and 
moral support to General Chiang’s Government. (2) Russia to withdraw from 
Japan’s stolen empire of Manchuria within three months of the Japanese sur- 
render. (3) Russia to keep hands off China’s internal affairs. (4) The establish- 
ment of Darien in Manchuria as a free port open to all nations but administered 
by China. (5) The Manchurian city of Port Arthur to be used jointly as a port 
and naval base by Russia and China. (6) Russia and China to operate jointly the 
Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria Railroads. (7) China to recognize the in- 
dependence of Outer Mongolia if the people there indicate by a plebiscite that 
they want independence. (8) Russia to respect Outer Mongolia’s political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity. (9) Russia to avoid interference in internal 


affairs of Sinkiang Province, between Mongolia and Tibet, which embraces 
Chinese Turkestan.” 
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Russia is rather concerned with long-time relations and the 
five-thousand mile border between Russia and China. 


Mr. MacNarr: I would like to ask you, Phelps, if you were 
a Chinese Communist (realizing that one cannot put one’s self 
into a Chinese Communist’s skin), what do you think would be 
your reaction in reading President Truman’s statement? 


Mr. Puetps: Well, I rather think—just before we leave this 
point of the Sino-Russian Treaty, I rather think that the Chi- 
nese Communists feel that their position vis-a-vis other Chinese 
political parties is better if they are not deliberately aided by 
any foreign power. They want to be an independent Chinese 
political power. I rather have the feeling, to answer your ques- 
tion, that the Communists, as well as the Democratic League, 
will welcome this statement by Truman. 


Mr. Smitu: If Mr. Truman has managed to get a statement 
which pleases the Kuomintang, which pleases the Democratic 

League, and which pleases the Communists and the Russians 
and the Americans, he is Houdini. I think that you are op- 
timistic. 

Mr. Puetps: Maybe we are. I cannot quite share the opti- 
mism that this statement will be so pleasing to the old guard of 
the Chungking government, because actually it requires a 
fundamental change, in my judgment, from their recent few 
war years’ policy. 


Mr. MacNarr: I agree with you on that point. It seems to me 
that, as one of the papers stated it, Mr. Truman is putting the 
“heat” on Chungking. We have had promises over a period of 
years of certain things being done; we have had criticisms of 
something being done by the Communists on what you call a 
real northern China. Now the United States government is 
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bringing in a strong note of urgency. There is a strong reference 
to time by the use of such words as “must” and by the use of 
time with such words as “immediate.” It seems to me that you 
are quite correct that, at least for the time being, the Generalis- 
simo may feel that the United States is reverting to an apparent 
policy of a few months ago of trying to bring a great deal of 
pressure upon him at once. 
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TRUMAN’S STATEMENT 
ON CHINA 


* 


Wasuincton, December 15.—Following is the text of President 
Truman’s statement on China: 

The government of the United States holds that peace and 
prosperity of the world in this new and unexplored era ahead de- 
pend upon the ability of the sovereign nations to combine for 
collective security in the United Nations Organization. 

It is the firm belief of this government that a strong, united 
and democratic China is of the utmost importance to the success 
of this United Nations Organization and for world peace. A 
China disorganized and divided either by foreign aggression, 
such as that undertaken by the Japanese, or by violent internal 
strife, is an undermining influence to world stability and peace, 
now and in the future. 

The United States government has long subscribed to the 
principle that the management of internal affairs is the responsi- 
bility of the peoples of the sovereign nations. Events of this cen- 
tury, however, would indicate that a breach of peace anywhere 
in the world threatens the peace of the entire world. It is thus in 
the most vital interest of the United States and all the United 
Nations that the people of China overlook no opportunity to 
adjust their internal differences promptly by methods of peace- 
ful negotiation. 


CITES BASIS OF UNITY 


The government of the United States believes it essential: (1) 
That a cessation of hostilities be arranged between the armies of 
the national government and the Chinese Communists and other 
dissident Chinese armed forces for the purpose of completing the 
return of all China to effective Chinese control, including the 
immediate evacuation of the Japanese forces. (2) That a national 


conference of representatives of major political elements be ar- 
ranged to develop an early solution to the present internal strife 
—a solution which will bring about the unification of China. 

The United States and the other United Nations have recog- 
nized the present national government of the Republic of China 
as the only legal government in China. It is the proper instru- 
ment to achieve the objective of a unified China. 


COMMITTED TO LIBERATION 


The United States and the United Kingdom by the Cairo 
declaration in 1943 and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics by adhering to the Potsdam declaration of last July and by 
the Sino-Soviet treaty and agreements of August, 1945, are all 
committed to the liberation of China, including the return of 
Manchuria to Chinese control. These agreements were made 
with the national government of the Republic of China. 

In continuation of the constant and close collaboration with 
the national government of the Republic of China in the prosecu- 
tion of this war, in consonance with the Potsdam declaration, 
and to remove possibility of Japanese influence remaining in 
China, the United States has assumed a definite obligation in the 
disarmament and evacuation of the Japanese troops. Accordingly 
the United States has been assisting and will continue to assist 
the national government of the Republic of China in effecting the 
disarmament and evacuation of Japanese troops in the liberated 
areas. The United States Marines are in North China for that 
purpose. 

The United States recognizes and will continue to recognize 
the national government of China and co-operate with it in in- 
ternational affairs and specifically in eliminating Japanese in- 
fluence from China. The United States is convinced that a prompt 
arrangement for a cessation of hostilities is essential to the effec- 
tive achievement of this end. United States support will not ex- 


tend to United States military intervention to influence the course 
of any Chinese internal strife. 
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The United States has already been compelled to pay a great 
price to restore the peace which was first broken by Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria. The maintenance of peace in the Pacific 
may be jeopardized, if not frustrated, unless Japanese influence 
in China is wholly removed and unless China takes her place as 
a unified democratic and peaceful nation. This is the purpose of 
the maintenance for the time being of United States military and 
naval forces in China. 

The United States is cognizant that the present national gov- 
ernment of China is a “‘one-party government” and believes that 
peace, unity and democratic reform in China will be furthered if 
the basis of this government is broadened to include other politi- 
cal elements in the country. Hence, the United States strongly 
advocates that the national conference of representatives of 
major political elements in the country agree upon arrangements 
which would give those elements a fair and effective representa- 
tion in the Chinese national government. It is recognized that 
this would require modification of the one-party “‘political tute- 
lage” established as an interim arrangement in the progress of 
the nation toward democracy by the father of the Chinese re- 
public, Doctor Sun Yat-sen. 

The existence of autonomous armies such as that of the Com- 
munist Army is inconsistent with, and actually makes impossible, 
political unity in China. With the institution of a broadly rep- 
resentative government, autonomous armies should be elimi- 
nated-as such and all armed forces in China integrated effectively 
into the Chinese National Army. 


MUST ACHIEVE UNITY 


In line with its often expressed views regarding self-deter- 
mination, the United States government considers that the de- 
tailed steps necessary to the achievement of political unity in 
China must be worked out by the Chinese themselves and that 


intervention by any foreign government in these matters would 


be inappropriate. The United States government feels, however, 
that China has a clear responsibility to the other United Nations 
to eliminate armed conflict within its territory as constituting a 
threat to world stability and peace—a responsibility which is 
shared by the national government and all Chinese political 
and military groups. 

As China moves toward peace and unity along the lines de- 
scribed above, the United States would be prepared to assist the 
national government in every reasonable way to rehabilitate 
the country, improve the agrarian and industrial economy, and 
establish a military organization capable of discharging China’s 
national and international responsibilities for the maintenance 
of peace and order. 

In furtherance of such assistance, it would be prepared to give 
favorable consideration to Chinese requests for credits and loans 
under reasonable conditions for projects which would contribute 
toward the development of a healthy economy throughout China 
and healthy trade relations between China and the United States: 


What Do You Think? 


. Is the Truman statement on foreign policy an indication of lessened 
or intensified interest in China? What is the American stake in 
China? Why are the United States Marines in China? 


. Is it possible to carry out President Truman’s program without in- 
tervention in the course of the civil war in China? Is the Truman 
statement an act of intervention? How much pressure or threat do 
you see in the policy? 


. Should the United States set itself up as the judge of the degree of 
democracy in China? Should the United States use its economic and 
political force to coerce the Chungking government into making 
reforms? Is the United States making a bad proposal in that the 
policy of supporting the Chungking government is set forth without 
a time limit on the period within which the Chungking government 
must reform or lose American support? Has Chiang made promises 
to adopt democratic policies at any previous time? 


. What will be the reaction of the British to Truman’s statement? 
Do you see any validity in the view held by some British interests 
that China has become an American colony? 


. What is the relation between democracy and imperialism? Is Ameri- 
can policy in China imperialistic? How would the Russians react to 
the American statement of policy in China? 


. Will the Truman policy result in a unified China? How does the 
American policy look to the Chinese Communists and to other Chi- 
nese political groups besides the Kuomintang? What should the 
United States win as the result of Truman’s policy in China? Does 
this policy make for peace or war? 


. What do you think should be American policy in China? Should the 
United States have increased responsibilities in China or less? What 
are the American interests in China? Should the United States try 
to keep the support of China as a buffer against Russia? What policy 
is realistic? What policy will achieve peace and justice? 
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